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The  salient  feature  in  Cuba's  economic  situation  in  1915  was  the 
prosperity  of  its  one  great  predominating  industry,  cane  sugar.  The 
crop  in  volume  was  2,649,488  tons,  an  increase  of  67,987  tons  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  record  crop  in  the  island's  history.  The 
value  of  the  crop  was  approximately  $197,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$64,000,000  over  that  of  1914 ;  while  the  exports  of  sugar  and  molasses 
were  valued  at  $196,168,325,  an  increase  of  $63,298  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  prosperity  of  Cuba's  principal  industry  naturally  gave  im- 
petus to  trade  in  general,  and  the  results  of  the  year's  business  were 
quite  satisfactory  in  all  lines,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  There  began  a  general  expansion  and  reorganization  of  the 
sugar  industry,  Avhich  should  place  it  on  a  firm  basis  for  the  future, 
and  a  close  study  of  the  facts  indicates  that  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  the  prevailing  optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  final  results  on  Cuba's 
trade  and  commerce  as  a  whole. 

Sugar  Boom  Revives  Interest  in  Agriculture. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Cuba  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  the  greatest  good  that  has  accrued  to  the  people  is  not 
the  inflated  value  that  its  sugar  brings  in  the  world  market,  brought 
about  solely  by  the  existing  abnormal  conditions,  but  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  has  been  effected  in  its  principal  industry  and  the  revived 
interest  aAvakened  in  the  people  to  "  return  to  the  land  "  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Cubans  of  all  classes  are  turning  away  from  the  con- 
gested cities  and  giving  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  and 
in  some  instances  to  other  agricultural  effort,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  this  interest  in  rural  life,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  will  continue  after  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

In  1915  there  were  177  operating  sugar  estates  in  Cuba.  These 
were  distributed  among  the  Provinces  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio, 
7;  Habana,  20;  Matanzas,  40;  Santa  Clara,  68;  Camagiiey,  9;  and 
Oriente,  33,  The  classification  as  to  nationality  of  ownership  Avas: 
76  Cuban,  44  American,  44  Spanish,  and  13  of  other  nationalities. 
(The  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  sugar  properties  by  American 
interests  during  the  present  year  (1916)  has  greatly  changed  these 
figures.) 
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Imports  of  Machinery  and  Tools  and  of  Sugar  Bags. 

The  following:  table  shows  the  values  by  countries  of  origin  of  the 
imports  of  machinery  and  tools  and  of  sugar  bags  occasioned  by  the 
sugar  and  its  allied  industries  in  1914  and  1915  : 


Countries  of  origin. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom . 

Netherlands 

Germany 

.Sweden 

Norway 

Spain 

Italy 

1'"  ranee 

Portugal 

Belgium 


Total. 


1914 


$2, 183, 430 

200, 37.5 

50,585 

165, 910 

2,301 


1,004 

9,127 


157, 172 


2,769,904 


1915 


$8,073 
320 

276 

90 

39: 

i 

1 

i: 
i; 


8,810,785 


Countries  of  origin. 


SUGAR  BAGS. 


British  India 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Mexico 

Italy 

Spain 

Germany 


Total. 


1914 


$1,117,863 

1,000,796 

935,759 

32,892 


13,606 


3,100,916 


1915 


$1,696,993 

1,711,247 

1,058,965 

35,262 

1,109 

1.420 


4,504,996 


Alcohol  and  Aguardiente — The  Tobacco  Industry. 

The  production  of  alcohol,  according  to  the  published  figures  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba,  in  1915  amounted  to  17,952,370 
liters,  or  1,629,744  liters  less  than  the  previous  j^ear's  output;  but 
that  of  aguardiente,  however,  showed  a  large  increase,  15,922,980 
liters,  the  figures  for  1915  being  26,449,988  liters  (1  liter=0.264  gal- 
lon). Exports  of  alcohol  amounted  to  418,523  gallons,  valued  at 
$192,053,  and  of  aguardiente,  3,428,108  gallons,  worth  $825,111. 

The  results  of  the  year's  business  in  Cuba's  second  industry,  that 
of  tobacco,  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  total  exports  of  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco  were  valued  at  only  $24,413,778,  a  de- 
crease of  $1,854,815  in  leaf  and  $1,218,112  in  manufactured  tobacco. 
This  slump,  however,  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  war,  as  the  excessive  rains  of  the  winter  of  1915  wrought 
havoc  with  the  crop  in  most  sections,  and  the  industry  was  already 
considerablj'  depressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Not  only  the  growers  of  tobacco  suffered  but  the  thousands  of 
tobacco  workers  in  the  cities  keenly  felt  the  depression.  But  these 
adverse  circumstances  may  serve  to  bring  about  a  healthy  readjust- 
ment in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  country.  Slany  tobacco  growers 
are  now  devoting  their  lands  to  cane  and  other  food  crops.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  making  great  effort  to  interest  the  farm- 
ers in  the  tobacco  sections  in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  food  products  so  greath'  in  demand  in  the  home  market. 
A  glance  at  the  importation  figures  shows  the  necessity  for  this 
movement — food  products  of  a  total  value  of  nearly  $54,000,000  were 
imported  in  .1915,  and  of  these  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
consisted  of  products  not  easily  grown  at  home.  The  necessity  for 
these  imports  is,  of  course,  brought  about  by  the  specialization  in 
agriculture  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  high  cost  of  living  in  Cuba 
is  largel.y  the  result  of  such  specialization,  in  the  face  of  a  high  tariff 
on  practically  all  imports. 
Additional  Crops  on  Tobacco  Lands — Demand  for  Farm  Implements, 

lii  the  case  of  land  devoted  to  cane  growing,  cro]i  diversification  is, 
of  courso.  not  possible,  as  cane  occupies  the  land  the  entire  year,  but 
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in  tobacco  it  is  quite  different,  as  only  selected  areas  of  land  are  de- 
voted to  the  crop,  and  even  this  land  is  occupied  in  tobacco  growing 
only  less  than  half  the  year.  Some  farmers  have  succeeded  in 
growing  two  crops  in  addition  to  tobacco  on  the  same  land  in  a  given 
year.  These  cases,  howcA-er,  are  exceptional.  But,  as  stated,  the 
Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  this  system.  The  central  agricultural  experiment  station 
and  the  district  stations  and  schools  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this 
line.  Experts  are  also  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  use  of  modern 
machinery  and  agricultural  methods  direct  to  the  farmers  in  some 
sections,  more  particularly  in  the  tobacco  di&'tricts  of  western  Cuba. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  farm  implements  and  machinery, 
and  it  is  probable  that  mechanical  means  of  preparing  lands  and 
cultivating  all  crops  in  Cuba  will  rapidly  displace  hand  labor  as 
machinery  adapted  to  local  conditions  is  perfected. 

Large  Increase  in  Imports — Distribution  of  Trade. 

Without  considering  the  movement  of  money,  the  total  imports 
into  the  Eepublic  in  1015  were  valued  at  $140,884,602,  an  increase  of 
$22,682,530  over  the  preceding  year,  but  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1913  there  was  but  a  slight  difference.  The  principal  gains  over 
1914  were  in  the  following  commodities:  Machinery,  $6,055,493; 
cereals,  $3,780,312;  vegetables,  etc.,  $1,058,527;  cotton  and  manu- 
factures, $1,610,951;  chemical  products,  $1,475,975;  and  manufactures 
of  vegetaljle  fibers,  $1,354,386.  These  figures  show  a  return  to  the 
high  level  of  prosperity  established  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  Cuba's  imports  and  exports 
by  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

$69,304,589 
7,981,507 

4, 731, 822 
5,034,119 
9,957,403 
12,379,048 
6,852,063 
2, 760, 859 

$104, 723, 108 
8,022,586 

5,197,110 
799,903 
10,817,435 
15, 287, 998 
6,203,081 
4,397,012 

$148,263,623 
3,180,412 

2,397,539 
2,354,067 
2, 708, 873 
15,841,983 
1,087,361 
1, 720, 096 

$206,164,414 
3, 356, 875 

1,135,404 

7 

8,021,230 

33,033,016 

1,864,769 

716,048 

119,001,410 

155, 448, 233 

177,553,954 

254,291,763 

America: 

United  States 

other  countries . . 
Europe: 

France 

Germanj' 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries . . 
All  other  countries . . . 


Total 119,001,410 


As  the  foregoing  figures  include  reexports  and  movements  of 
money,  it  should  be  explained  that  in  1915  $7,149,412  in  gold  and 
silver  coin  was  sent  to  Spain,  due  to  the  change  in  the  monetary 
system  in  Cuba,  which  excluded  from  circulation  Spanish  and  all 
foreign  moneys,  with  the  exception  of  American.  The  increase  in 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  largely  accounted  for  by 
sugar  shipments. 

In  the  import  trade  the  United  States  shows  a  gain  of  $35,418,519 
over  the  previous  year.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  1913  amounted  to  $75,939,293,  and  the  gain  in  1915  over  these 
figures  was  $28,783,815. 
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Principal  Imports  and  Countries  Supplying  the  Trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  into  Cuba  for  1914  and 
1915  and  those  furnished  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915 : 


Articles. 


Total, 
1914. 


1915 


Total. 


United 
States. 


Ger- 
many. 


Spain. 


France. 


United 
Eangdom. 


Stone,  earth,  and  ceramics: 

Earth  and  stone 

Bitumens 

Glass  and  crystal 

Pottery  and  porcelain. . 
Metals,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num  

Iron  and  steel 

Copper 

Other  metals 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Drugs 

Colors,  dyes,  etc 

Chemical  products 

Oils,  fats,  greases 

Textiles,    and     manufac- 
tures of: 

Cotton  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Vegetable  fibers 

Wool,  brisi  les,  hair 

Silk     and     manufac- 
tures of 

Paper  and  paper  goods: 

Paper  and  cardboard. . 

Books    and     printed 

matter 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Wood  and  products  of. 

other  vegetable  matter. 
Animals  and  products  of: 

Animals 

Hides  and  skins 

Manufactured   animal 

products 

Machinery,    instruments, 
etc.: 

Instruments 

Machinery 

Apparatus 

Foodstuffs: 

Meats 

Fish 

Cereals 

Fruits 

Vegetables,  etc 

Oils  and  lieverages . . . 

Milk  products 

Other  foodstuffs 

Miscellaneous 

Articles  free  of  duty 

Money 


$1,744,571 

1,451,915 

1,236,686 

870, 831 


249,516 

5,734,217 
839,170 
307, 265 

478, 346 

794,054 

4,355,210 

2, 340, 204 


t),  574, 997 

5,029,134 

896,977 

529, 290 

1,054,157 

380,478 


3,005,581 
215,230 

420, 701 
704,312 

5,110,377 


237, 220 
8,269,904 
3,206,809 

11,269,163 
2,299,437 

15,393,569 
772,057 
5,602,017 
4,083,845 
3, 132, 528 
4,315,179 
3,979,092 
7,712,033 
799, 338 


81,347,291 

1,636,984 

1,345,708 

843,514 


311,126 

6,081,320 

809,429 

283,224 

557, 500 

896, 736 

.'>,831,185 

2. 820, 219 


11,185,948 

6, 383, 520 

955,656 

689,337 

1,979,846 

300, 744 


3.424,064 
■  2.56, 399 

269,472 
923, 820 

6,168,095 


297,387 
14,325,397 
4,251,-399 

11,749,262 
2,772,213 

19, 173, 881 
1,077,556 
6,660,544 
4,408,918 
3,470,026 
4, 618, 097 
4,367,920 
8,410,865 

14,563,631 


$1,148,925 

1,631,577 

845,044 

286, 557 


147;556 

5,451,884 
702,630 
206, 800 

267,061 

724,  .503 

3,581,525 

1,612,210 


4,824,808 

1,399,933 

352, 161 

356, 827 

1,397,344 

)00,:^72 


2,801,936 

67, 592 

205, 383 
814,277 


225,946 

1:3,295,014 

3,972,326 

9,491,957 

683,925 

10,676,924 

596, 193 

4,036,153 

683, 684 

1,492,641 

1,901,608 

2, 090, 082 

14,260,806 

7,462,819 


$1,116 


41,504 
46,470 


11,681 

53, 872 
9,562 
3,624 

4,445 

8,794 

57, 776 

8,697 


157, 103 

19.768 
8,376 

10, 892 

37,330 

7,270 


19,087 
1,350 


480 
4,781 


5,965 

152, 756 

9,195 


53,  722 


3,029 
5,078 


100 

49,664 


$13,615 


6,410 


224, 706 
165,852 


33,620 

32,970 
7,a37 
12, 703 

115,941 
18,026 
74, 895 

334,129 


1,-518,515 

268,428 
67.868 

21,012 

288,  S29 
05,  7.50 


:302, 515 
16,866 

1,159 

75, 788 

1,141,822 


17,-575 
11.248 
16, 763 

152,974 

413,4.56 

248,320 

441,697 

956,611 

3,097,546 

57,847 

166,960 

226,608 

306 

207,178 


$34,254 

1,082 

96,385 

42,969 


55,182 

60,229 

13,964 

7,400 

10,941 

11,:J67 

991,089 

668,  .394 


486,290 
90,-566 
86,  7-50 

1,33,2.59 

37,915 

31,079 


73,48.5 

5, 998 

25 
8,804 

32,  ()07 


16,768 
:«,040 

96, 980 

15.745 

9,403 

8, 125 

13,627 

;J4,849 

268, 394 

8,839 

18,469 

1,318,4^ 

300,000 

74,947 


$4,582 

4,305 

58,270 

167,785 


20,812 
353,408 
43,315 
39,229 

12,040 
127,910 
946,154 
141,384 


3,292,611 

2,162,670 

397,828 

64,700 

14,418 

58,131 


80,928 
130, 162 


3,565 
18,064 


320 
375,644 
90,274 

2,477 

105,943 

5,561,407 

3,551 

9,696 

225,467 

433, 172 

36,721 

158,662 


142,296 


Total 119, 001, 410 


155, 448, 233 


104,723,108  799,903  10,817,435  5,197,110  15,287,998 
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Cuba's  Export  Trade. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  in  1914  and  1915  and  the  amounts  taken  by  the  chief  pur- 
chasing countries  in  1915 : 


Articles. 


Animals  and  products  of: 

Animals 

Hides  and  skins 

other   animal   prod- 
ucts   

Sugar  and  products: 

Sugar,  crude  and  re- 
fined   

Molasses 

Confectionery,  etc . . . . 
Fruits,  grains,  and  vege- 
tables: 

Fruits 

Grains  and  vegetables . 
Marine  products: 

Tortoise  shell 

Sponges 

Mineral  products: 

Asphalt 

Iron,    gold,    copper, 
and  manganese  ore. . 

Old  metals 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers 

Timber  and  woods . . . 
Tobacco  products: 

Tobacco  leaf 

Cigars  and  cigarettes.. 
Miscellaneous: 

Bee  products 

Distilled  products 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Reexports 

Currency 

Grand  total 


Total, 
1914. 


$13,925 
2,365,498 

148,901 

130,424,397 

2, 450, 710 
58,127 

2, 832, 167 
811,135 

17, 560 
200, 193 

19,491 

3,464,555 
127,981 

95, 649 
1,500,233 

17,087,046 
10,399,659 

636, 389 
429,008 
260,791 


173,343,415 

697,276 

3,513,263 


177,553,954 


Total. 


$7, 715 
3,038,429 

76,653 

193,476,972 

2,691,358 
69, 435 


2,771,274 
897, 606 

3,675 
204,116 

11,247 

4,097,659 
149,749 

53, 281 
834,901 

15, 232, 231 
9,181,547 

604, 793 

1,283,230 

791,673 


235,477,544 

750,921 

18,063,298 


254,291,763 


United 

States. 


$6, 183 
3,031,097 

74, 733 

164, 050, 668 

2, 132, 872 
40, 496 


2,770,594 
882,429 


125, 423 

11,247 

4,074,824 
149, 749 

44,046 
736, 390 

12,205,448 
3, 138, 227 

309, 742 

77, 462 

672, 103 


194,633,808 

65.5,020 

10,875,586 


206,164,414 


Spain. 


S62 


1,920 
24, 640 


1,264 


281 
,980 


72 
38,292 

306, 750 
412, 880 

1,685 
26, 172 
23,595 


859,481 

12,337 

7,149,412 


8,021,230 


France. 


434, 745 


2,772 


$28,313,374 


558, 486 
1,038 


6,197 

3,600 
37,715 


54,739 
416,554 

17, 140 

155, 799 

546 


1,129,887 
5,517 


1, 135, 404 


United 
Kingdom. 


18, 450 


90 
18,507 

83,  .535 
3,214,643 

19,023 
800, 482 


33,027,628 
5,388 


33,033,016 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


$1,470 
7,252 


653, 545 


23, 865 
399 


9,640 
22, 835 


9,073 
41,712 

2,481,759 
1,999,243 

257, 203 

223,315 

95,429 


5, 826, 740 
72,659 
38, 300 


5,937,699 


6  SUPPLEMENT   TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
declared  exports  for  1914  and  1915  from  all  of  Cuba  and  from  the 
Habana  consular  district  (including  the  agencies  at  Matanzas,  Car- 
denas, and  Nueva  Gerona)  for  the  United  States: 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.         Value 


Quantity.       Value 


FROM  ALL  OF  CUB.i. 

Animals number. 

Asphalt bags . . 

Bananas bunches . 

Cigars,  etc pounds . 

Cocoa  Ixsans do. . . 

Coconuts number. 

Fruits  and  vegetables crates . 

Hides  and  bones bundles . 

Honey barrels. 

Lumber  and  wood feet. 

Metal  scrap pounds. 

Molasses gallons . 

Ores: 

Copper tons. 

Iron do. . . 

Manganese.. do. . . 

Pineapples 

Sponges bales. 

Sugar bagsa. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds. 

Wa.x  (bees) do. . . 

All  other  articles 


673 

2,671 

3,028,185 

845, 415 

3,246,384 

4,534,240 

670,317 

33,517 

2,287 

12,928,000 

3,596,934 

50,868,000 

43, 268 
665,248 


4,045 

13,029,220 

22,737,853 

729,252 


Total. 


FROM  HABAX.V. 

AnimaLs number. 

Beeswa.x pounds. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do. . . 

Copper  ore tons. 

Fruits  and  vegetables crates. 

Hides  and  bones bundles. 

Honey barrels . 

Lumber  and  wood feet . 

Metal  .scrap pounds. 

Molasses gallons. 

Pineapples 

Sponges bales. 

Sugar bags  " . 

Tobacco pounds . 

All  other  articles 


668 

585, 141 

845,370 

12,000 

378,634 

6.272 

i;801 

158,000 

3,321,219 

13,457,350 


3,990 

1,214,020 

22,685,000 


Total. 


FKOM  MATAXZAS. 


Hides,  bones,  elc 

Molasses gallons. 

Sugar bags  a . 

All  other  articles 

Total 


25,710,000 
2,360,984 


FROM    CARDENAS. 

Hides,  etc bales. 

Sugar bags". 

All  other  articles 

Total 

FROM   NUEVA   GERONA. 

Fruits  and  vegetables crates. 

All  of  her  art  icles 


61 
1,518,348, 


126, 432 


Total 

Total,  Habana  district . 


$10,0*4 

10,688 

1,009,390 

3,945,316 

405,795 

113,381 

.536, 254 

536, 2$? 

57,172 

736,930 

326, 994 

1,217,360 

1,081,712 
2,261,844 


1,505,207 

147,63.8 

97,216,697 

1.5;  916, 497 

243,084 

191,686 


478 

$9,074 

3,050 

8,879 

1,924,570 

717, 401 

798,940 

-  3,736,420 

3,811,846 

553,997 

1, 207, 100 

16,771 

489,947 

613, 182 

15,349 

750, 746 

3.7s:} 

63,598 

7,691,558 

513,349 

4,2.58,781 

458,724 

56,309,322 

2,194,478 

58,488 

1,794,344 

796,830 

2,378,635 

5,144 

87,297 

1,674,249 
348,82s 

5,545 

13,363,777 

147,413,928 

23, 159, 588 

18,549,205 

733,862 

215,743 

247,925 

127, 470, 028 


182,346,773 


10,019 

195,017 

3,»45,076 

300,000 

302,907 

10),  349 

45,097 

9,045 

301,929 

269, 147 

1,504,937 

143,874 

8,983,744 

15,879,483 

120,947 


478 

-!95.992 

798,940 

30.000 

289; 947 

15,294 

1,783 

190,000 

4,002,391 

20,549,270 


5,431 

1,549,682 

23,143,202 


9,074 

138, 877 

3,736,420 

790,000 

275,451 

252,351 

41,009 

10,434 

424,821 

821,970 

1,674,240 

342, 153 

1.5,496,820 

18,514,561 

180,403 


32,111,001 


42,708,596 


8,731 

642,750 

17,457,215 

5,513 


19,400,500 
2,478,109 


829 

485,000 

28,255,140 

16, 173 


18,114,209 


28,757,142 


1,266 

13,769,763 

744 


55 
1,783,073 


1,686 

19,636,536 

576 


13,771,773 


19,638,788 


101, 146 


200,000 


199,202 
274 


101,154 


199,476 


64,098,737 


91,304,002 


"  A  bag  contains  325  pounds  of  «5Ugar. 
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The  value  of  returned  American  goods,  $423,534,  from  all  of  Cuba 
represents  to  a  large  degree  that  of  machinery  and  apparatus  for 
repairs  and  empty  containers. 

Declared  exports  to  Porto  Eico  from  Habana  in  1915  were  valued 
at  $35,228,  the  chief  items  being  motion-picture  films,  worth  $10,125, 
and  preserves,  worth  $2,139.  In  1914  films. and  preserves  were  also 
the  chief  items,  the  respective  values  being  $8,792  and  $2,844;  the 
total  that  year  Avas  $30,073.  Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  from  the  San- 
tiago consular  district  Avere  valued  at  $29,719  in  1915,  as  compared 
with  $25,154  in  the  preceding  year.  Cedar  strips  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  in  both  years,  being  valued  at  $27,704  in  1915  and 
$23,223  in  1914.  The  other  ports  of  the  island  sent  no  goods  to  Porto 
Rico;  nor  were  there  any  shipments  from  all  of  Cuba  to  Hawaii  or 
the  Philippine  Islands. 
Advice  to  American  Exporters. 

American  exporters  to  be  successful  in  the  Cuban  market  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  filling  orders  exactly  in  accordance  with 
specifications,  making  substitutions  only  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  importer.  They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  deal  direct  Avith  the 
importer,  using  the  Spanish  language  for  correspondence,  unless 
otherAvise  indicated;  or,  if  traA'eling  salesmen  are  sent  here,  they 
should  have  a  thorough  knoAvledge  of  Spanish  and  an  adaptability 
for  dealing  with  the  people  of  the  country.  Goods  should  be  packed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  in  accordance  Avith  the  instructions  of  the 
importer,  and  shipping  documents,  prepared  to  accord  Avith  the  cus- 
toms regulations  of  Cuba,  should  be  absolutely  accurate  in  every 
detail.  Credit  information  should  be  secured  through  sources  such 
as  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  local  offices  or  through  banks  in  Habana. 
AboA'e  all,  the  highest  standard  of  business  morals  should  be  ad- 
hered to  in  all  trade  relations  Avith  the  people  of  this  Republic. 
Banking  Facilities — Transportation. 

An  addition  to  the  excellent  banking  facilities  already  existing  in 
Cuba  Avas  afforded  b}-  the  opening  of  the  West  Indian  branch  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Ncav  York,  in  Habana,  in  August,  1915.  The 
AA'ell-knoAvn  foreign-trade  department  of  this  institution  is  doing 
work  of  great  value  in  the  extension  of  American  trade  and  com- 
merce in  Cuba.  Its  Avell-equipped  Habana  office  furnishes  monthly 
reports  on  current  trade  conditions,  and  offers  valuable  assistance  to 
American  exporters  and  salesmen  seeking  trade  in  this  country. 

The  beginning  of  the  j-ear  1915  marked  the  inauguration  of  the 
raihvay  car  ferry  service  betAveen  Key  West  and  Habana  that  is 
operated  by  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Line.  This 
car  ferry  has  facilities  for  carrying  30  standard  size  American 
freight  cars  and  furnislies  a  daily  serA'ice  bctAveen  the  ports.  Freight 
in  full  carload  lots  is  handled  expeditiously  and  safely.  Sugai'  and 
molasses  cars  are  loaded  at  the  Cuban  mills  ;md  forwnrded  tisrough 
to  destination,  while  heavy  machinery  from  the  United  States  is 
loaded  at  the  place  of  manufacture  and  carried  througli  to  its  Cuban 
destination  without  transfer.  The  handling  of  fruit  juid  \egetables 
for  the  northern  markets  has  also  becji  gieatly  facilitated  by  this 
service. 
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Other   steamship   lines   operating  between  American   ports   and 
Cuba  have  continued  to  offer  excellent  service,  and  notable  progress 
was  made  both  in  efficiency  of  handling  freight  and  in  the  comfort 
of  the  passenger  service. 
Public  Works — Education. 

During  1915  the  total  expenditure  in  the  Republic  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  paving,  water  supply,  etc.,  river 
and  harbor  works,  and  civil  and  military  construction,  was 
$10,334,717. 

Very  little  new  construction  was  undertaken  and  public  work 
had  to  be  suspended  in  some  instances  on  account  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient appropriations.  The  major  portion  of  the  expenditure  named 
was  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  and  for  city  paving  and 
sewerage  construction. 

The  water  supply  in  the  cities  of  Habana,  Santiago,  and  some 
other  important  places  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  population,  but  it  is  probable  that  improvements  will  be 
made  in  this  essential  public  service  in  the  near  future.  Habana's 
water  supply  has  always  been  considered  ideal  as  to  purity,  but  the 
service  was  planned  for  a  city  much  smaller  than  the  capital's  pres- 
ent size,  and  for  the  past  few  years  the  problem  of  furnishing  a 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demands  has  been  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  1914-15  was  289,692,  an  increase  of  12,679  over  the 
previous  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  132,133.  There 
were  4,931  teachers  employed  and  2,686  school  buildings  available 
for  use. 

New  buildings  were  completed  by  the  University  of  Habana  and 
others  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  university  in  1915  was  1,432,  an  increase  of  159  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  university  now  presents  a  most  creditable 
aspect  and  offers  to  the  youth  of  Cuba  excellent  advantages  in 
higher  education. 
Sanitary  Conditions. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  splendid  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  Republic,  the  death  rate  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  1915  was  only  12.40 
per  thousand  of  inliabitants.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  Habana  during  the  i)ast  year  toward  the 
general  betterment  of  health  conditions.  A  close  watch  has  been 
kept  on  the  purity  of  the  milk  and  other  food  supplies,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  satisfactory  showing  in  improvements  in  all  ways. 
A  gTeat  source  of  gratification  has  been  the  decided  reduction  in 
infant  mortality,  brought  about  principally  by  the  great  improve- 
ment wrought  in  establishing  a  high  standard  in  the  milk  supply 
and  a  well-directed  effort  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
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CIENFUEGOS. 

By  Consul  Richard  M.  Bartleiiian. 

That  conditions  in  Europe  affected  in  no  little  measure  the  eco^ 
noinic  welfare  of  Cuba  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  upon  its  most 
important  staple  of  export ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  war  is  the  salvation  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industr3^  For  sev- 
eral years  the  sugar  market  had  been  demoralized,  and  the  low  prices 
and  accumulating  debts  Jiad  brought  about  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement throughout  the  island.  But  with  the  usual  demand, 
coincident  to  the  war,  prices  advanced  with  sales  closing  at  unusually 
high  figures,  and  old  debts,  including  mortgages,  were  canceled  or 
greatly  reduced.  The  amount  of  capital  added  to  that  previously 
employed  is  difficult  to  state,  as,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  sugar 
estates  in  Cienfuegos  district  are  owned  or  controlled  by  private 
individuals  or  companies  other  than  corporations;  yet,  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  district  have  there  been  such  extensive  imp^()^•e- 
ments  well  merits  belief. 

Molasses  continues  a  commodity  of  profit  instead  of  waste,  as 
formerly,  several  hundred  per  cent  advance  in  price  placing  it  in  the 
list  as  a  most  profitable  byproduct.  Alcohol,  also  a  byproduct  of 
cane,  is  likewise  handled  to  greater  profit  than  previously,  but  the 
supply  is  only  sufficient  for  the  local  demand. 

Tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  was  formerly  grown  to  quite  an 
extent  in  the  Manicaragua  section  of  this  district,  but  the  cutting  otf 
of  markets  for  the  inferior  grades  by  the  war,  and  the  los.ses  ex- 
perienced through  unseasonable  heavy  rains,  occasioning  absolute 
ruin  to  seedlings  and  young  plants,  brought  about  the  determination 
of  many  to  plant  their  lands  to  cane,  which,  through  extension  of 
lines  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  can  now  find  a  market  at  the 
mill.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readil}^  appreciated  that  sugar  and  its 
byproducts  are  the  articles  of  greater  consideration,  the  quantities 
and  values  of  lumber,  honey,  hides,  wax,  etc.,  being  limited  and  of 
minor  importance. 

Present  and  Future  Supplies  of  Stocks — Mail  Orders. 

The  quantity  of  imported  goods  on  hand  remains  about  the  same, 
though,  if  a  difference  is  found,  it  will  be  slightly  less  rather  than 
greater,  as  only  small  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  articles  formerly  purchased  in  Europe, 

Whether  justified  or  not  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  appreliension 
in  respect  to  the  future  markets  from  which  to  replace  tlie  necessities 
of  business,  and  even  now  complaints  are  heard  of  faikires  of  snij)- 
ment  of  orders  long  overdue,  all  of  which  arc  occasioning  no  little 
concern. 

Figures  received  from  the  customhouse  authorities  show  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  volume  of  business  conuuctod  through  the 
mails,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  even  greater  l)v  tlie 
introduction  and  attending  conveniences  of  a  parcel-]X)st  agreenirnt 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Municipal  Improvements — Sanitation — Opening  for  Hotel. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  conneciion  with  inq)rov- 
ing  the  streets,  nor  in  the  extension  of  the  sewer  or  diainage  systems, 
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which  are  wholly  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  water  falling  during 
the  torrential  rains  so  frequent  throughout  the  wet  season.  These 
rains  are  so  wearing  on  the  surface  of  the  streets  that  the  ordinary 
macadam  pavement  as  placed  here  is  but  short  lived;  nothing  but 
brick,  stone,  or  asphalt  will  withstand  the  flow  of  water,  especially 
in  the  hilly  sections. 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  are  maintained  in  a  clean 
condition  considering  their  present  state,  and  statistics  indicate  an 
activity  in  guarding  the  public  health. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  modern  hotel  fur- 
nishing up-to-date  service,  as  the  city  is  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Should  a  modern  one  be  built  and  conducted  with  the  care  and  at- 
tention exercised,  in  the  better  hosteleries  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  same  comforts  and  conveniences,  there  can  be  no  question  of  it 
proving  a  success. 

Imports  and  Exports — Distribution  of  Trade. 

During  1915  merchandise  valued  at  $7,945,058  was  imported 
through  this  port,  being  an  increase  of  $1,563,307  over  1911;  that 
from  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $1,728,067,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  $973,106  for  the  same  period. 

Inasmuch  as  this  section,  like  the  others  of  the  island,  is  practi- 
cally given  over  to  the  production  of  sugar,  it  may  be  readily  com- 
prehended that,  aside  from  the  usual  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  imports  are  largely  confined  to  the  requisites  of  the  cane 
field  and  mill  and  attending  by-products,  namely,  molasses  and 
alcohol. 

The  export  trade  of  Cienfuegos  in  1915  recorded  an  increase  over 
that  of  1914  of  $12,423,903,  the  total  reaching  $29,851,432,  of  which 
merchandise  amounting  to  $23,320,672  was  sent  to  ports  in  the  United 
States,  $6,437,530  left  destined  to  England,  and  $93,230  to  Canada. 
Statistics  show  sugar  and  molasses  to  be  by  far  the  leaders,  and 
sugar  far  in  advance  of  molasses. 

The  value  of  Cienfuegos's  imports  and  exports  by  countries  for 
1914  and  1915  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 

1914 

1915 

Countries. 

1914 

1915 

mrOETS  FROM— 

Argentina 

$201,577 

13, 166 

19, 977 

100,965 

11,651 

74,115 

270, 852 

604,798 

60,423 

32,073 

85,979 

336,722 

657, 579 

3, 755, 961 

149,221 

6,692 

$150,832 

1,903 

1,190 

51,507 

20,936 

36,941 

35, 992 

1,256,815 

87, 141 

26, 642 

116,730 

507, 974 

801, 774 

0  4,728,067 

82,804 

31, 810 

EXPORTS  TO— 

Belgium 

$176,680 

Austria 

$93,230 

Belgium 

Germany 

^,929 

48,050 

1,314,092 

15,864,778 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

6  437  530 

France 

United  States          . 

23,320,672 

Total 

India 

17,427,529 

29,851,432 

Netlierlands 

Norway 

Porto  Rico 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

All  other  countries 

Total 

6,381,751 

7,945,058 

o  Includes  $22,752  goods  in  transit  through  United  States. 
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^Glared  Exports  to  the  United  States — Shipping:. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Cien- 
f  uegos  and  at  the  consular  agencies  at  Caibarien  and  Sagua  la  Grande, 
advanced  in  value  from  $30,240,716  in  1914  to  $47,348,390  in  1915, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  lumber  forming  the  bulk  of  the  shipments.  In 
the  following  table  are  shown  the  quantitj^  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  Cienfuegos,  Caibarien,  and  Sagua  la  Grande  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.         Value 


QENFUEGOS. 

Bones,  hides,  etc pounds.. 

Honey gallons. . 

Metal,  scrap pounds. . 

Molasses gallons. . 

Sugar Spanish  pounds" . 

Tobacco,  leaf do.... 

Wax  ( bee.:-; ') pounds. . 

A^'ood .  maliogan y leet. . 

All  other 'articles" 


908,239 

8,118 

G8, 453 

4,610.001) 

069,803,550 


J19, 279 

4,411 

5, 950 

120,500 

15, 457, 240 


4,606 
86, 668 


2,204 
10,954 
9,229 


516,612 

15,293 

179,028 

24, 359,  .500 

673, 66:3, 360 

2,834 

10,691 


$5,807 
4,967 
18,546 
606,900 
23, 287, 550 
1,419 
3,780 


15,629,767 


SAGX^\.  L\  GR.\NT>E. 

Hides bundles. 

Manure sacks. , 

Molasses gallons . 

Scrap  iron bo.xes. 

Scrap  copper do. 


500 


3,9.)4 
"1,866 


1,650,000 


3,723 
'4i,'256 


Sugar. 

All  other  articles . 

Total 


.bags*. 


1,028,232 


7, 211, 186 
813 


92 
1,067,139 


5, 732 
12, 591, 599 


7,217,753 


12,642,304 


CAIBARIEN. 

Asphalt bags. , 

Lumber feet. . 

Molasses.. - gallons. . 

Plantains , 

Sugar bags'*. 

Tobacco bales . . 

Wax bags . . 

All  other  articles 


2,800 
955, 344 
518, 875 


1,026,512 
547 
157 


10,623 

.56, 473 

10,377 

1,230 

7, 268, 943 

36,024 

9,351 

175 


3,000 
750,076 
300,000 


1, 022, 452 

1,162 

223 


8,880 
41,673 

7,500 

3, 313 

10,666,159 

33,087 

1.3,338 

1,447 


Total 

Giamd  total . 


7,393,196 


10, 775, 587 


30, 240, 716 


47,348,390 


a  Spanish  poiind=1.0143  American  pounds.  *  A  bag  of  sugar  weighs  325  pounds  (American). 

American  goods  returned  from  the  Cienfuegos  consular  district, 
which  includes  Caibarien  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  in  1915  totaled 
$17,359  in  value,  as  compared  with  $49,732  in  1914. 

No  articles  were  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  for  the 
United  States  in  1915  was  254,  of  which  97  flew  the  American  flag, 
52  the  Norwegian,  36  the  British,  18  the  Cuban,  27  the  Spanish,  and 
16  the  Danish.  American  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  that  year  num- 
bered 105. 

Growth  of  American  Trade. 

The  war  was  mainl}^  responsible  for  a  marked  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States,  although  it  may  be  added  that  during  the 
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last  few  years  there  has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  the  gradual 
introduction  of  American  products  of  a  nature  formerly  supplied 
by  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  Europe. 
NoAV  that  the  latter  source,  if  not  entirely  closed,  is  at  least  greatly 
restricted,  tradesmen  as  a  matter  of  necessity  are  purchasing  more 
from  the  United  States,  even  of  those  articles  heretofore  furnished 
almost  exclusively  by  European  countries.  While  a  greater  inclina- 
tion is  being  shown  on  the  part  of  the  American  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers to  meet  the  desires  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  a  trade 
quite  distinct  in  many  respects  from  that  catered  to  in  the  home 
markets,  there  still  remains  the  feeling  among  the  merchants,  in 
Cienfuegos  at  least,  that  Europe  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  offered  greater  inducements  in  individuality  of  product  and 
terms  of  credit,  as  well  as  safer  transit  of  fragile  merchandise  by 
reason  of  more  careful  and  expert  packing,  all  of  which  figure  un- 
deniably to  a  degree  worthy  of  consideration  as  factors  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods. 
Advice  to  Exporters. 

One  result  is  certain  in  connection  with  the  extension  and  mainte- 
nance of  trade  now  secured — success  to  any  marked  degree  will  never 
be  attained  through  correspondence  solely  excepting  in  the  mail-order 
business  in  the  relatively  smaller  articles.  In  the  extension  of  trade 
the  direct  contact  of  representatives  and  prospective  purchasers  will 
accomplish  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  by  long-dis- 
tance negotiations  and  catalogues.  And  by  "  representatives  "  is  meant 
men  who  not  only  know  the  business  they  represent  but  the  language 
of  the  country  as  well.  Jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  other  nations 
are  so  represented ;  why  not  the  United  States  ?  Looking  still  farther 
ahead,  Cuba  need  be  but  a  stopping-off  place,  but  one  point  of  an 
extended  route  covering  Central  and  South  America. 

To  hold  trade  once  secured  the  eradication  of  one  evil  at  least  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  of  substitution.  In  Europe  should  a  house 
not  have  the  exact  article  desired  it  is  secured  from  other  sources 
and,  if  need  be,  regardless  of  cost,  that  the  customer  may  be  accom- 
modated and  his  trade  retained.  Extension  and  retention  of  trade 
will  be  governed  entirely  by  merit  and  business  accommodation. 
Merit  will  not  terminate  in  the  article  itself,  but  includes  as  well  the 
Avay  in  which  it  is  presented  for  sale  and  packed  for  shipment,  de- 
tails in  which  European  countries  excel. 
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